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. iigiir«s f oi lt8S coXi«g® gr^ii3«8t«» ia tfe« soatls^tii CJait^Ji Statms ar« 
|^r«s«ated lo tiii« bmkl^t pr«par«a hf th% Bmthmxn s«giosal Ii3iuc&tloB 
Bo&xA* SajpfXy is d«fiii®fi as tie auibei ot 4t>tiAi3ts isto tb«s Joo 
•arkfttr ft-B'S as tii« ii«3=»fc«r cf jcb c|>«iil,|iig s. in ' tli& t The 

4At<a pirovld^ ?i|id«it« Qt iisf Gmatlcs. conpU^^ 'in &t. %&ilxmt report . 

^9«ii*rai for farloai* »a3or fl«2ds cC BtMy ia |5r«fi«ot«<l to assist. 

zh» Soetii' e «irar« of jproj«ct#4 dtgr^es iv th« -S-S* according to th« 

Off ic« i3f Baecation. Gyaduat filass'it iid i» 21 £i%Id of 
stii^3f c«it«.g»ri«« <l«fii5iti<j»# »r« |:ire?id«4 £cr tli« s«p$iy aaii 
*4«»aa* t#r»s tis««l iu tJie data pcalfsis* B^ployi-ast croepisciis ar« 
^immmt ^qt ^M% gra^loates in tbf f i«id.s of h«alt£, ascbitacttird^ . 
mccoaltttingf «iigiii»«ri»g^ library sci«iic«, coimaiiicatacafi, lay, social 
ifbrlci fsychologi:, flae arts, conp«t«T scl«nc«e^ aatiisiaxics, 
agricwitar** bio'l'O^icaX acd* pbysacal sci«ac«^ bene #Ct«jio»ics, public 
ataffkirs*. aikd XiJNiraX arts« Sofply and d«»aod ccifari^ccs £or 1905 are 
taiJtsXatedr €or s«v«rai occopatiQua J fields showiig a<eiag« annual. lo^ 
oj^eifiogs a«d tii« iiQ»b#r ot degree reel pleats avai*t3i£l€ in tina related 
fields It Is »oggest«d that -dcclsioas aboat gciag tc college and th§ 
choices ot waJors-.b^J bais6d,t>R J5#v8ral factors iucludiug «»ployaent 
otttXoolu - Ap3^ad«d ar» ^ata on 1965 degree rficipianti aad a Ixst ol 
•cccnpatloiif included" in the s«pf»ly/dei&ad ccBfariscc. (feuthor/SF) 



* .I«prod«ctiojis supplied 8y BDBS ar«> the best that cau be «ade * 
» . f roa th€ origiaai doca«etit. * 
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• Oiily 80 parcam of aH colt^g^ graduaies m the South m are 
* #3^f>act#d 10 find jo&s m tha CQnwntmmi fob markai ~ thosa 

l>rofiissjona!-t0chnic»! or admmistfaiiva management occupations 
that iraiSitlonelly have appealed to coHtg*^ graduams 

• Opanmgs m s^l^as and cltfical^ occupations will be cufftoient lo 
sccommodata the mmainrng coUega graduaias For the most part, 
gradiiaiss in suc^^ occypat^onn wnU bo m "upgradad" jobs for which a 
coll^Sa prsparatibn was formsrly th^ axcaption, but is nowbacommij 
mora pr^val^anf ^ 

t A gradaai changa m defmtf>9 NfVhat consiitutas j ''suitabla^ occupa- 
imn for a coifaga grtdyaia is to be ^xpadtad as an mcraasmg 
pareamaga of liia population rsachas tha highar iavelsol aducaiional 
attammarii 

• Most haaith fiatds will conimua lo provide a favorabia |o6 market lor 
colldga gradyates In some uh* id naalih fialds, the hrriitad number of 
Ijaccatauraate graduaias will ba aufimamed by a rapidly mcraasmg 
supply ot amr ams with associara dagr aas 

• fvlany ol tha fields for wtuch tha outlook' is most lavorabfa laccountmg, 
angrAaarin^.and compmar acrancas) require a soHd backgrcN^ijjjjf^or 

' oriamauon toward mathematics jS apply vastly exceads denr^and m 
fnatdfs tl^t t^d to ba associated With languaga skills, such as com^ 
mui1tta>^?its BndXbetB\ arts 

• Tha number of opanings m occupations that appear most closely 
ralatad to bustnass administration is double tha proiact^d number of 
graduatas rn this fiald. As m years past, many liberal arts and social 
scianca majors will fmd ampiovmem m administrativa^man^gemant 
occupations m tha pf ivata and public sactors. Thay vs^oyld be v^ll- 
advisad to pr^pm^ for this raahty by mcludmg courses in thair 
currtculym that ralata to the averyday pporatioh oi pubhc and private 
amarpnsa * ^ 

• Ganarally, tha soft job market for leiichers is expaciad to conunua 
into tha early 1980s in some speciaUms, howavar. sych as mdusinal 
ans and busmes^S aducation. demand axcaaris suppi^ Sy tha m^- 
Eighties aJemantary school anrollmant will begin to rise, a^d his 
will mptovB thfe currant disma! ouUook for education rna ors 
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FOREWORD 



The authors of -this report have auempted io lay bars, and perhaps 
srmprrfy, some of the complexity of manpower projectior5s by showing 
that there are^actuaHy several overiappihg college job marKeis — a 
copventioAal market of traditronal - "toHege jobs," an ' extended 
market/' largely of sales andolerical openings; anda ^'marginal market" 
of openings which dip into the blue collar OGcupations. ^ 

A well*worn bit o( advice by counselors is that there is "always rdom 
at the Hp/* and that continues to hold true. Candidates compete f orthe 
most coveted jobs in thi^ pyramid of markets, and employers at each 
iQvel compete for the best qJS'lilied candidates. But the rising level of 
educational attainment in our^^socieiy means that the distribution of 
cdllege^trained persons extends through a growing range of occupa- 
tions. t)n the one hand^ this means that a college education no longer 
guarantees as great a potential income advantage over the av0«ge high 
scHbol education. On the other hand, if "means that the college degree 
h^.taken the place of the high school diploma as the standard in 
ma^y occupations — it may mean the difference between a marginal 
'job and no job at alL In short, >ostsecondary education is more 
necessary than ever before. 

The practical value of these manpower projections lies m their 
comparisons of relative opportunity between the various occupational 
categories, both in helping to direct students already in the educational 
pipeline and in helping institutions to adjust curricula for changing 
needs. * ^ , ' 

AA/infred Godwin 
President 



INTRODUCTION . 

' This rapon presents the findings of iha Southern Regional SducatiQn 
Board Manpower an^Eduoation Proiect on the supply of college gradu* 
ates in 1 98S In the $<^mh^rn region compared to opantngs in which they 
may become empioyad. The data provide an update of intormation 
oompiled in an earlrer report which considered supply and demand 
balances for 1980^ 

Information about thp Job market for coHege graduates in general and 
Various majors is presented to assist students m making^ choices about, 
career options. Decisions about going to collage and the choices 
between majors should be Ynade on the basis of many factors, of which 
the employrjjent outlook is one asypect. A college education should meet 
objectives other than just preparation ior employment. The choice of 
major depends upon the values, inclinations and aptitudes of the 
individual all of which musi be weighed wiih the employment outlook 
in that major Thus, ihe information in this report is provided to students^ 
and counselors for consideration in decisions about cbllege choice 
awHimajors. V 

Manpower research is still in a relative state of mfancy. so that results 
must be*int0rpreted with care. Some data elements are not yet available 
to researchers, sbch as mformaiion on the number qf returning workers 
<for example, homernakers reentering the labor market) who compete 
with new college graduates, and statistics on jpig ration of college 
graduates from' and into a regiork Moreover, manpowjer research 
operates on the basis of assumptions which maytiot always be rea Iwied. 
Examples of such assumptions are \hp rates of growth" of^r^ous 
indikiries in Southern states on which occupational openings depend, 
and the percentage of high School graduates who will attend college, 
which mftuences the number of college graduates arid job seekers. 
Despite the uncertainties inherent in manpower research, previous 
projections to 1 SjSSl^refHirding supply and demand balances in the region 
by various fields of study/were generally consistent with actual market 
events to date, h is hoped that the present report will prove to be 
reasonably accurate in estimating major trends in the job market for 
college graduates. 

This report analyzes the outlook foV colfege graduates tn the mid^ 
Eighties by focusing on supply and demand in a given year, namely 
1985. Supply IS viewed as the stream of entrants, and demand as the 
number of job openings in that year. 

Sevf ^ ms need defining to orient the reader and aid m interpre- 
t&tipn of the findings. The explanations given belov^> in effect, 
summarize details m mejibodology which are expanded in the methodo- 
logical notes, page 23^ Readers who are interested in greater detail^ 
may contact the authors. 



SUPPLY .TERJ^S 

Projeetion pi Supply 

Sstimtted <Jegrae4\ fo|; 1985 are bas^d on the Souih's^ham of pro- 
iea#d dsgrees in the Unrtad Stam, according to the U.S Otftce' of* 
Education (tJSOH^.^ The distribuiion of degrees by field of study is based 
on changes in this distribytion m the regidn from 1964 to 1970^, wnh 
adjostmen!s to ref tept a gradual convergence of the $R£.. distrtbution 
^owerd thai projected by USOE for the nation in 1 985. The loial number 
of degrees at ali levels ^projected for the region for 198S exceeds the 
1975-1 S76 total by 1 *5 percent* with more rapid ratios of increase at tlie 
advanced levef and a ies^>er increase, at the baccalaureate level 
reflecting moderate mcreases in enrolimej^ts since 1975. 

Fields of Study 

Ali graduates at all degree levels except *^'first professionar' vs^re first 
* classified into 21 categories which correspond to rtiajor Higher Educa - 
tion General Information Survey '{H€G1S) bre^downs. with a few 
minor exceptions, A number of subfields, well recognised as leading to 
specific ocpupattons. were cl^msen for separate analysis. For example, 
dental hygiene, as a subfield of the health fieldj and social work, as part 
of public affatVs, correspond directly to employment as demai 
\.hygienists and social workers. -Ot^er sufcfieJds, such as economics and 
sociiilogy, while they njayiead to specific occupations of economist and 
sociologist, often lead to o^ther employment, and therefore have not 
been projected as subfields separate from their major field of study. 

»• 

Market- Ready Supply of Coijage Graduates 

\ The term **market-ready** differentiates the supply of total degrees 
projected for any one year, at all levels, fromjhe supply of graduates in 
that year who are actually new entrants into the labor market. This 
adjusts for a small proportion of women baccalaureates who d^ not 
enter the labbr market, the bacheioc*s degree recipients who continue 
as full-time graduate students and thus are not available for work, and 
for graduate students who were «ylready employed f uH*iime in their own ^ 
fields while earning advanced degrees, so that they do not constitute* 
new entrants-into the ct^Hege-ievel job market. Figure 1 portrays the 
flow of college graduates and the oilferentiation in any one year 
between graduates and market-ready supply. Total market^ready degree 
projections for the region in 1985 for the baccalaureate* master's 
and doctoral levels combined 4^re shown in Appendix A. Total market- 
ready entrants are estimated as 72 percent of total degree earners in a 
given year, * 
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''&6ummn''^FmM of Study 

Tha education field oi^Btudy cla^itlc&iion m this mmn has been 
adjusted to include iNf nymbor of graduaias ostimatod lo haya ^arnad 
tBachmg eariitjcmes iWconjunciion with Qxhrn acadamic lipids of study 
Each acadamie imi4 of study that contfibuias grsdiiaits with teaching 
ctnifieatts has been atijysted downward by iha corresponding 
^sumaiad p^rc^mi'ga of graduates wuh teaching cenificat^s. 

DEMANDTERMS 

Proiacung demand for coHega graduates asslmes that amploymant 
m oenam occupations wi4l require coHegs daSgr^e for aH 6f a wajor 
p$n of 4h0 av^ilabia opanmgs m ihoss^ occupations Howavar, a 
defmiiiva dolin^ation of where m the total array of occupations the 
college job market end^s oa^inot be made. Therefore, demand projections 
for c^ifi^e graduates are constructed on the basis of aiternate 
assyi^tions Three possfbilities are presented in this report end defrned 
b^ow: 

(The C^i^entional College Job fVlarket ~ this projection includes 
alt or a major portion of the openintjs m each oocupatmn included 
under the major groups of *Trofassional*technicai." and 
"Managers and Administraiors/* " 

Not an openings in each occupation m these major groups wUI 
r^ujuire a coHeQe degree. At one extreme, aU openmgs for 
teachers are expected to be fiHed by college graduates, but only a 
portion of all openings for pufchasmg agents wnl require the 
degree. 

Extended. College Job Market ~ this projection add*^ to the 

* Conv^nihnai projecoon some openings in the sales and clerical 
occupations. !n recent years, a growing number of college 
graduates have been ernployed in sale§ and ciencal work. Tkas 
silu€Tioii mirrors the interaction of the avaiiabiiity of enough 
graduates to spth over into sales and clerical jobs as well as the 

> more rigorous educational requiremems established by some 

* employers when ihey hire personnel 

A^arginat Coiiege Job Market — this projection adds to the 
Extended proji^a/on additional openings in thej;g£oaining major 
OGc^ational groups — blue collar, service and farm workeYs. The 
^mallper':entage of openings expected to be filled by graduates in 
these remaining- major occupational groups should not be inter- 
preted as a sign that a degree is required in these occupations^ 

10 
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Some collage graduates have always gravftat#d mio^mploym^iM 
* as waiters* carpantars or truck drivtrs 

* jQfe ofiar^tngs in any occui>ation occur b^cauie of expar^sion, as 
imiystrias grow, and from ih^ need to raplsca workers who rai$re. dia or 
saparate from tha labor force for oihm raasons Soih typas of openmgs 
are included m ihis analysis Demand iS sisted m te^ms of average 
snr^yat opanmgs projactad for 1 9?4 1 S8S 

Avaraga annual opshm^s, &V oocup||tor^. v^hich comprise iHa primary 
soyrca for tha damantii siaiistics usad m ihis analysis, ara danved from 
iha rapons issuad by tha amploymanc saourny agancy m aach of iha 14 
Soaiharn statps Thasa siaia rapons hava bmn davalopad yndar iha^ 
y,S Bureau of Labor S^Biistics Occupationa! Employmam Survey 
program^ Each staja rapon providas proiactions of amploymant, by 
mdustri8s/lo 1985. aswetlasavaraga annual 6pan?ngs. byocci43a!ions. 
f^r ma 1974-8S panod, Tba opanmgs raf^act growih and raplacamam 
naa^^s for aach occupation across ail mdusi^s m asch staia * 

Of tha more than 1 6 milhon avaraga annua) job openings, almost 
?26.00Owii} ba m profasstonal-tachnicaJ occypations, which provide 
' tha graatasi numbar of empioymam opponunitias for coHagaQraduatas 
Avaraga annual opanings for tha ragion m 1985 Bm Summaruad 
in labia 1 Sixiy^fiva parcam of all openings ara accounted for by 
raptacement naads . ^ ^ 

Tabia 1 

AVgBAGg ANNUAl OPENINGS. 1 974-88 
SR£8 REGION 

* An Technical A<$«iim«tf4tfv« S«J«* / Cl#nc«l^ 

Oc^upm\^mt^ Oc«up#t»on$ Ottup^mm OctMp^WfCf Occup«i«»*4 

DuutoGfowih ^68300 S4,5D0 63 SOD 34 900 138 100 

Ou« lo 

Heplac^nionts , 1 035 4O0 13i AOO S4 700 74 600 UB SOO , 

Total 

ODcnmss 1 804 300 iOO SOO 109 bOO 387 600 

Tha opanmgs due to grovvrth refiact tha conimuing favorabia ourfook 
for economic grow^ih m ihe region relative to naiionai growth ratas 
towar production cosis for labpr^ energy, land, and taxas are among the 
factors axpecied to mainiam the Souths momentum through* tha 
1 98Ds in attracting an mcreasmg share of tha nation^s amploym^nt 
Devalopmam of nev^ industry to serve both nauonai and regional 
markets r^dsults m i^opulaiton grov/th. as well as higher uncoma tevals. 



which th^n at^r^ion^i buv*n(j pnv#* f fo tj*»m»ratif fidiM»onai ^>iH>mH 

. Th0 ^niif^ miE of alt DCCupa!»ons ts mriuOtnt fHt* v.f ovt*^ ??0 
occupational cai09or»es fo? whtch the slatos Qive t»sf m^u*** of <Kit*nin^iS 
for ^ppqjfne caWQories sgch as rt^^tsieteo nurses H>bs irn lurUnJ 
sail evident For oih#r calego^t^^s how»*v*?f as i^^af^mrt 

ftdmmistraior the varteiy of occu0au^if^s inciudc*t« fPuth broader 
COvetinQ anvfthih^ uorr\ a fdShiorTcoOHIitv^iuf to »i t ar cf<stN*r 0**M*i 
on sp^tiic fOb itili?s subsufH^o unrt^^r ihe <Kcupat>on^ Nstt*<l ^ % 
repon nr>av b# €>biamed from !h#* Ci*^\%$hvrf i/ir/p* h <fusf'r***^ kf>ft 

PortiOfi of OpaninQi to FiBatl by Coito9« Gfaduatat 

In many occupations ndl atl opi^nings v^«ti bo fttii><t t>v *:n!H»cj*^ 

empic y as a teacher one vMtio is ntii a cotiVqi* graduait^ ft^an^ f>p«*r>if%qs 
m occupations such as re^ist^red nurse qr persunmM wtirkt*? >^iM t>** 
filled by^on cc^^ege gradual' s perhaps ^sociati^ doqro»»«; « it t>!hf»f 
preparation ThyS it isnc^r^ssary lOf»sf*maif»fhf*pr:itK>rtiunfitorM»njri<):^ 
in each occupation that will J>if ' tiHinJ by colMtif* iittidUfifi*^ Tims Wtts 
done by oxienom^ to 1985 i^si u#»nds oi ih** pfop<irfHji. of i oiumi^. 
graduates emp/oK^^rf'm oach occupation Tih^ t*^suit?nq pi*r* vnt*tt|«*% 
yver^e then converted lo the corresponding ;>roiH>r!ion of ij^iH^i^^ngs hj rf> 
liU^ by collide graduah^s ^ast irc*nds of fHturaiion*!! .itnimrnt^ni ir^ 
ma|Or occup4lionat groups were* pro|ociod 3rrord»r^ tr^ two n»*p,ir:i!f* 
assumptions that tho ;ntrf»as>ng i>r1uc at*or^»Jt iifttiinrf t^ni l#*vt*f 
eihptoyed persons wiO gradually levfti ^ff 4:i>d att^rr^atfMy iimi ft w«" 
increase at ih«> sami* rat** as it has Mnr#> ?h*» tu** 1960% T^u^-two 
methods Y'^^^^ t*^^ iowrr and uppor limits of tin* f*irM|*» *iv*-f»iq#> 
annual opt^Oir^qs for thr» CrmmttofKii f if#»ru/rr/ and W^j/r; ^niK 




GBADUATfcS IN THE.SOUTH 

Thas# proiaciions may be viewed from fv\ro perspi^ctives tt I lhe-foii»t 
number of avadabb ooH^^* graduatas r^aime to openmgs f6r college 
grBduates - regardless of fiaWs of study, and i2\ ih^ supply demar^d 
comparison for any one specific li^id of study The <iummarv of findings 
tod it^a ihrm prof^tfons is shown m Table 2. and dlustrai^ m Figure t 

Comparison of iti^ t^upl^iy and demand ^rojeciions shows lhat. white 
coll^a graduates generafSy wiil noi be unemployed r>o\ ^ll^wiH find 
professional te/hnical or managerial adMmistrati^ tabs Excension ot 
past trends shows lhai demand in the Convmnifon^f jOb marker be 
suKicioni m 1S85 to provide openings Cor approximaielY>80 perceni of 
the market r^sdy collate graduaies tn t he region Openings m sales and 
olencai occupations wiH be numerous enough ^o accommodaie the 
reVieinmg 20 percent This means thai colfege graduates musi reconcile 
themselves to ihe reality thai they will not aU find chaltenqthQ 
wbai has tradtitonally tseer\ consfde?*»rt me market for college gradteSies 

A • gradual change in deeming what consutuies a ^runebfeV 
occupauon for a coUege graduate'^is i<y be expected as an increasing* 
patceniage of the population reaches the higher levels of educational 
attainment In earher times, when a small proportion oi the naiipn^s 
high school graduates enroHed in h?gher education coHege di^gcees 
tended loJ^ eam^ by the mtefiectual elite In \mi 20 years the 
propontonw college educated workers m the United States has 
doubled a^ttgher percentage of ti\e total popuJa^eon attends co«eg«^ 
a* wtder dispersion m achtev m^nt levels is reflected by college 
graduates As the composition of the poo\ of coUege graduates civange?; 
II IS natural that the cfefmitiun ot what constitutes a suti!5bfe lOb 
for a college graduate would also change and encompass an ever 
widening scope of occut>attons among the total array of |obs 

The 1985 outlook for graduates m the region >s somewhat more 
favorabit^ man for the n^^^n as a whole Tno perreniag«^ of ^^ouihem 
college arjfidu?it^r. r)ifp(>cied to be accommodated in the Comenuofmi 
job market exceeds t^at ioi th« United Stales However this favorahle 
outlook could be modified as graduates f r«vm nth**? regioni. movt^ South 
to avail tfe*i!mselves of these opportunities 

The population ihftux of recent years to tm^ sunheit ts e^tpm toct to 
continue The profened moderate mcn^as*^ m the supply of n kei 
ready college entrants mtn ih«f labor markfM reflects this popuidtton 
Shift As more families jitove 10 th^ Soi rh* their children attend 
Soulhem coUegeii and are mefudiy:| m the pro.«»cied supply in 1 98b But 
m addition to this migiation wt^^.h is aifendy accoum<*d to^ m this 
analysts, other college gradliates^win m<m» to U\e Southom states ff om 
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f^gtons with ughisf lob markets For example Khe Norlh Cen1r«l siaws 
produce one'totirth of ihe natu>n s D s. but Iprov^da jobs ^or only 
on#*&iicth ^ Soma of this surplus wiH w^nd its way lo the * sunbeU * to 
, compete wiih gradyatis fttm th^/egton s mstHuitons 
. To the extent that in migranon ot college graouaces tntotUu^ rt^cjion 
l||[xceocls out mtgraiion, ihe market tor college graduates will 
softer than tha findings sriovyn tn Table 2 and Ibdfire 2 
Raiurning wori^i^rs with college degrees wui provide addmonal 
^ competition »o graduates tn 1 985 Women who leave !h<* i 'bof force and 
the^^recnie^ when their children start school are an t»ii.<mple oi such 
reeniranis and consiiiuie a substaniiai additional supply of labors 
especiaHy in iields such as nursmg and teaching They have not been 
included on the supply side m this analyses 

I4arginai Job Markoi 

Job ooenmgs lor college graduates m the M^ir^fmi job market (blue 
collar, service and <at m workers) do not represent a ms^ifemem iot that 
Jevel of education, but an^e^ttension of the recent trend ifiihe pccH>ortion 
of employment m these occupations that is college eijucated The 
39,500 openings tot college graduates estunated W 1985 m the 
region s Miffginai job market represent a proportion of college educated 
vwrkers of less than tour percent m these occupations as compart 1 
to an aciuaijhree percent tn 1976 

A limned number oi college graduates have always gravitated^irMo 
craft, service or other non traditional jobs Some do so temporarily 
while looking for oihei |obs. TjSe extent to which college graduates will 
.filter into tne Margmal pb market wilt dej^nd largely on how woH they 
mev tN? accommodated m the Convemmn&l and f ^tended |Ob markets 
ti demand turns out to be closer to the bottom o< the protected r angr* ,is 
^ Shown in Table 2 and tt m mig^ntion returning worki'^rs and o\hm 

r>on accounted Jor v cables swell supply above the pro|€Cied 298 000 
market ready coHeye entrants, the spiHov#*r mio the /Mfargi/^^/ 
ma^'ket may be substantial H on ;he other hand, the upgrading process 
m management administrative sales and clerical occupations occurs 
raptdiy nearer the ton ot the prnj*^r.te^i ^ange mr»rp rnHi>g*» graduAi#^<; 
^ Will be absorbed m the Convenifan.^t and £ ^ ti^nded }ob markpis with a 
lower spillover into the Ma/s**/n^/ market 
>♦ 

National Trands in Job Markai lor Coliege Gradumas 

The changes sn the projected |0b market for college graduates m the 
m^ion have been occurring rapidly m the United States during the past 
decade The lOSDswereihegoldenagelorcoHege^redttates Of those 
viho lintshed during rhe 1960s approximaiely 73 percer\| moved mio 
professional and technical occupaKons and 1 7 percent mio managerial 
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and admmtsirairv^ jobs,^ By rha earJy 1970s, prospacts for college 
graduates had changed dramaiicaHy. The numbers of new graduates 
hat^ approximaielv doubled, and the absolute number of graduates 
achieving conven jnal collage jobs had increased also* However, the 
fiercenwgB of graduates gomg into prolassional and technical jobs had 
dropped to 46 peroem. and the percent going into management and 
admioi^^tr^t}on remained almost constant at 19 percent tn the mean- 
time, the sales component of job opportuntties tor college graduates ^ 
increased subsVamiaify, both rn absolute and relatn^e terms: from three 
. percent in the 1 960s to eight percent in the mid-Seventies. {See 
Figure 3,) * 

The bulging supply of coHege graduates, coupled wnh a lagging 
.-growth m dernand, produced a major shift into jobs formerly considered 
inappropriate fdr coUege-iramed workers. In fact, by 1976 one of very 
four new graduates was accepting employment in jobs classified as 
clerical blue coHar, service or farm work. Although some of these jobs 
have 'been upgraded to require skills acquired m coHege, others under- 
utilize the graduates* trammg, 

Ivioreover, there is evidence that, due to the recent huge additions oi 
college graduates to the labor force» chances for advancement up the job ^*<k^ 
ladder have diminished for the mdividual graduate.^ Never before have 
workers aged 26 to 34 comprised so large a share of the work force as 
they will for the next decade Although separations of older workers will 
provide many opportunities for advancement, the pool competing for 
upvs^ard mobility will be larger than ever before. 

The U S. Bureau of babor Statistics Droiects that between 1976 and 
1985 more' than 10 million new college graduates will enter the labor 
force, but only ^threa out of four will find jobs m the traditional job 
market for college V^duates ® Hox all iS gnm, however; surveys of 
college graduates indicate that many who take jobs unrelated to their 
studies are at least moderately satisfied. This reflects changing 
expectations and the acceptance of two concurrent trends ~ the 
broadened definition of the job market for college graduates and the 
wider range of abilities of students who earn degrees. Changing expec- 
tations about work may be reflected in greater appreciation of jobs 
which enlist a smaller fraction of the worker's capacity, but allow 
greater emphasis on thp pursuit* of personal development in leisure 
activities. Also, many young workers appear more interested in the 
creative craftsmanship and indfviduaJ expression that are possible in 
some biue-coHar and service occupations. 
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SURPLY/DEMAND COMPARISONS 
* BY FIELDS OF STUDY 

In addition to comparing overall prospects tor 1 985 college graduates 
in the reg4n, this report examin^ opportunities by fields of study, S uch 
analysis is more feasible and meaningful for sorhe fields than for others. 
Where there ii^ a clear correspondence betvyeen a field of "study and an 
occupation las f6r example the^ field of nursing versus openings for 
registered nurses), appropriate cornpansons of market *ready degrees 
versus openings are self-evident. However, there are many fields of 
study that lead to a great variety of. occupations; and, vice versa, 
occupations draw their labor force from a muttiplicity of academicfields. 
Social science graduates may end up as historians, office managers or 
salesmen. Or, alternately, salesmen's jobs may be filled by business 
administration, English or math majors/to giVe only a few examples of 
*the difficulty inherent in^dch comparisons. 

This correspondence problem is handled in two ways in this report* 
Compansons for field of study, whifere the correspondence to specific 
occupations is well recognized, are shown in Table 3. The corre- 
spondence between each of the fields in Table 3 and the occupational 
categories included in the respective demand projections are itemi/ed 
in Appendix B, Most occupations included in the demand projections in 
Table 3 fall in the professional ^technical area. Fields where the corre- 
spondence is less obvious -are discussed later on a field by field basfe. 

The Health Fields « 

Taken as a whole, the health fields will continue to provide a favorable 
job market for coUege graduates. This is especially true at the profes- 
sional levels for doctors, dentists and other health prac.tMoners, where 
demand appears 10 exceed supply for the iforeseeable future. 

The number of occupational and physical therapy graduates is limited 
and indicates a favorable job market. Unfortunately, however, the 
demand projection for- therapists lumps all types of therapists together, 
so that it is impossible to draw definite conclusions about the outlook for 
special therapy fields. Hospital and health care adminisfation promises 
a commued favorable market. The number of persons with specific 
training in this area is limited. Some openings for hospital and nursing 
home administrators and related personnel will be filled by graduates 
with degrees in business nfanagement traming rather than in hospital 
' and health care administration. 

The apparent oversuppjy of register,ed nursing graduates is mislead- 
jog. The projection of demand for baccafeureate nurses is an extension 
of the. past trends for registered nurses with this level of education. 
There is now considerable emphasis by the nursing profession 
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SUPPLY/DEMAND COMPARISONS* 
SREB REOtON. 1985 



Hospital & Health 
X Cam Admioistfdtion 

Registered l^ur sing 

" ^^l^upational Therapy 
Physical Therapy- 
Speech Auchology 

Dentistry 

Medicine' " 

Other Health 
Practitioners 

Pharmacy 

Medical inb 
Technology 

Radiologic Technology 

^JDental Hygiene 

Otheir Professional fields 



Average Annual Openings Market-Ready 

Degrees 



1,850 
4,80a 
2,150 




150 
6^0 



High* 

2,000 

5,450 

2,450 

2,900 
8,500 
1.300 

2,150 
2.30© 

• 2ob>. 



450 

9,600 

. 250 
550 
^2,275 

1,600 

4,700 

1.050 

2,650 
1.700 

- 100 
550 



Architecture 


2,100 


. 2.200 


' 3;375 


Accounting 


9.750 ' 


ll.jfe- 


.11,000 


Communications 


4.600 


5.200 


10^1^00 


Education 
Engineering . 


52.500 


53,100 


71,500 


15.550 


16,250 


15.150 


Law 


7,200 


- 7.200 


8,000 


UtM^ary Science 


3.100 


3.750 


1.9<^ 


Social Work 


5,500 


5.500 


7,750 



. •Oiffer«fjces ift the low-high projections hinge On varying assumptions about the per- 
centage of college graduates in an occupation. Where ail Openings in an occupation are 
bound to be filled by college graduates, the two projections are the same. 
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to upgrade training requirements, so that the percentage of openings 
lor baccalaureate rvurses in th'e future may increa'se more rapidly 
than in the pastyAt any rate, total openings, regardless of level of 
trailing, projected for registered nurses in the region for 1S85. total 
21;500. This exceeds the 20.5CX)' registered nursing completions ir^ 
1976 at»a/(^ levels of training.^ (Tt>e number passingJicensing exams, 
and thus avail^^ble for employment is somewhat lower.) Of the 1976 
*draduates, only approximately one-third were college graduates, but 
tnis percentage will- rise. 

. \Medical laboratory tecfinohsy, dental hygiene, and radiologic lech- 
noiogy will continue t^ offer good opportunities. The apparent supply 
deficit of college graduates in these fields will be made up by associate 
degree and vocationally trained graduates in these fields who are 
entering the labor market in ever-increasing numbers. 

Pharmacy is the one health field in which supply is projected to exceed 
openings. The current tight situation in this field is expected to continue 
« unless enrollments in pharmacy colleges decline, or unexpected 
opportpnities open up in the health industry to increase the role of 
pharmacists in health delivery systems. 

Other Professional Fields 

Architecture will continue to be a very competitive field for graduates 
unless presently *jnex|>ected developments occur to vastly accelerate 
construction. Demand In this analysis includes not only openings for 
architects, but also a limited number of openings for surveyors and 
draftsmen who are projected to require a college degree. However, 
openings for urban planners who often are trained in schools of archi- 

' tecture are not included, since they are not specified separately from 
other social scientists in.the basic data. 

» The field of accounting is more favorable than the balanced supply/ 
•demand outcome of the data indicates. The supply' of accounting 
graduates is overstated to the extent that some accounting majors dp 
not take, jobs as accojuntants. but rather as administratj^rs and 
managers Thus, accounting is another area in which the market should 
continue to be quite favorable. 

Engineering graduates also may look forward to continued high 
demand. The occu^itiQQS in the demand projection include all of the 
various engineering classifications, as well as a portion of openings for 
engineering and science technicians, flight engineers, pilots, air traffic 
controllers and related occupations. Even if the occupations which are 
not strictly labeled under engineering are excluded, the demand outlook 
is still generally in balance with projected supply. Moreover, there are 
some graduates in engineering who enter management rathermhan 
engineering jobs, V./hich would have the effect of diminishing the supply. 
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Mbrary tcl^nce also appears to be a fi^ld with a favorable outlooK, 
although graduates should^tak^ into account that library jobs are quita 
r sensitive to changes in governmental f unJing. and that libraries are 

sometimes the iW t9.be hit v^hen public budgets arc cut. 
^ • Four fields in which supply appears to* outnumber demand are 

education^ commurjic^tions, lav^ and social work. Although in recent 
years fewer freshmen indicate that they will major in education, 
education degrees still comprise a major portion of total degrees. The 
current very sQft Job market for graduates with teaching certificates wilt 
continue into the mid-Eight4es, especially in the urban and motri^olitan 
areas. The situation, however, JsnottotallygJoomy. Graduates jl^^pared 
to teach in some special fields, suc|t*as inkustrial arts^'and business 
" education. -are in demand. Even if c^^^nt low birthrates continue into 
the next decade, the ag^ structure of tm population is such that primar/ 
grade enrollments will begin to rise in the mid-Eighties. Overreaction 
-by college students to the current dismal outlook for education majors 
could reduce s.upply by the mid*Eight|^ below the number of available 
job openings and result in a sudden turnaround^ today's overjsupply. 

For communications majors^ occupations inclu^tiled in the demand 
side of the analysis are editors and reporters^ ra^io and television 
announcers, advertising agents and salesmen, public relations 
workers and publicity writers. Even with this broad span on the demand 
side, supply vastly exceeds average annual openings. 

In law^ the current glut of graduates will continue into the early- 
Eighties. Supply is understated in Table 3 since it does not Include 
graduates from non- American Bar Association approved schools. , 
The competitive outlook for social work majors maybe worse than 
^ indicated in Table 3 if government budget cuts affect their Job market, 
^ ' and if non-social work majors continue to compete for available 
openings in this field, 

, Business Administration ^ ^ 

Business administration majors will be among the most fortunate 
graduates entering the job market. A major reason for this is that 
i ^ generally there is more leeway to up^ade educationdl attainment levels 
in, management, administrative and sales jobs tihan in the professional- 
technical occupations where rapid upgrading already occurred during 
the past two decades. Rising educational requirements in business 
and management reflect the increasing complexity of running any 
enterprise^ public and private. Legislation on taxes, social security, 
retirement plans, affirmative action, safety requirements, and environ- 
mental standards produce paperwork and administrative responsibil- 
ities in managing, any organization. The result is a shift to white collar 
J worker^ with higher educational attainment levels in most industries— 



Irom manufaGturing plants lo central banking institutions. The per- 
centage of college graduates entering managerial arW. administrative 
■occupations will continue to increase during the next decade. 

Ttie variety of occupations forwhich a business administration degree 
is appropriate preparation is tremendous: ranging from bank officers to 
restaurant managers, or from personnel v- orkers to freight dispatchers. 
An increasing proportion of the jobs in sales isf illed by college graduates 
because they are avaijable, and also because the products sold and the 
customers who buy them are more technically sophisticated. Selling a 
computer obviously requires# great deal more educational background 
than selling a iracior. Also, me trend toward larger self-service retail 
establishments tends to accentuate the need for college-trained sales . 
managers as opposed to counter clerks. 

Estimated average annual openings in management and administra- 
tive occupations for which a business administration degree, other than 
• aCGOunwng. appears most closely related total 78,400 to 84,S00 or double 
the 36,300 projected market-ready degrees in that fjeld. This does not 
mean that jobs in these occupations will go unfilled, Sut rather that they 
win be filled by graduates with other majors. Many history, English and 
other liberal arts majors have " found employment in past years as 
administrators, sales managers or personnel workers. This will con- 
tinue, but the nu^nber of such competing graduates will be larger, as 
teaching jobs and other professional-technical work becomes harder 
to find. Liberal arts majors who have completed "practical" coyrses, 
such as statistics, marketing or personnel administration, or who have 
had some relevant employment experience will have an advantage in 
this more competitive environment. |See Figure 4.) 

In addition to the occupations in the maiiagement and administration 
areas, business administration majors may also find employment in 
sales and clerical occupations. The specific occupations included in 
each of these areas are shown in Appendix B. Although management 
and administration occupations are more traditionally associated with 
a college education than those in sales orclerical work, there are notable 
exceptions: stock and bond brokers in the sales area, and insurance 
adjusters and bookkeepers in the clerical group. An estimated 18.900 
to 23,500annualopeningsinsalesocGupationsand27.200toS1 .300in 
clerical occupations in the region will be filled by college graduates. 
Although the percentage of college-educated employment in sales and 
clerical jobs will be much lower -ihan in professional-technical and 
managerial-administrative work, total employment in sales and clerical 
work is high. Thus, an even moderate upgrading, as employers raise 
required qualifications, has the effect of producing numerous openings 
for college graduates. The distribution of openings in these three areas 
for which a business administration degree may be appropriate prepara- 
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lion is 57 percent in the managemeni and admmistfaiion occupations, 
IS p<&rc6m m sales, afid 28 perceni in sleno^l vwrk. 

On© of the most tommon oomplaints oi employers is the li^ck of com- 
munioatiom skills among recent coHeQ^ graduates, ThusAbusmess 
administration majors would be welt served by ooncehtra\mg their 
electives on courses m>vhich wming anctoral oofnmunic^no|/ skills are 
stressed. / 

For this discipline, the diractly reteted occupations am psv^hologists, 
and possibly vocational and education counselors, wnh 450 and 3,400 
average annual openings respectively. This ts far below the pfoieoted 
11,000 market-ready graduates in psychology, education majors and 
social work majors may also seek counselor openings. Fortunately, 
preparation in the field of pscyhology is transferable tc occupaiions in 
busmess (sales and personnel work are two examples). The vasi 
majority of psychology graduates obtain only baccalaureate degrees; 
employment as a psychologist almost universally requires an advanced 
degree • . 

Fine Arts * ^ . ' 

Six occupations specif K:ally seern appropriate for comparison to the 
supply of art majors: musicians and composers; pamiers and sculptors* 
photographers; archivists and curators; writers, artists and anteriatners, 
and designers* The number of estimated openmgs for persons with a 
, college degree m these occupations isonJy30^percent of those expected 
to enter the market with degrees m this area. A portioj^ of the an majors 
is expected to seek teaching jobs, but a has been included m the 
supply of educatioo^majors. the outlook for this field is unfavorable 

Computer Sciences 

Occupations for v&hich a major m computer sciences seems appropri- 
ate are computer programmers, computer analysts, operations research 
workers, and other computer specialists^ The projected number of 
openings fbr college graduates is 4.300 to 4,900, almost doubJe the 
expected supply. This is one field which promises to be very favorable for 
college graduates m the 1 980s " 

Mathematics \ 

The projected supply m the field of mathematics is almost 3,000 
market-entrants. (Those estimated to have completed teacher certifica- 
tion requirements are not included in this number ) Yet the average 
annual openings projected for mathematicians, statistictans and 
actuaries is only 750. It ts highly unlikely, however, that graduates m the 
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imi4 of mathemaiics wtil haw dtifiCuhY *tndm^ hAanywtn com^f 
witit preparauon m comjeywprogrBmmmQ, and m@ tyi^tyoi griNauams. 
in caDmpytBi setenees i* vt&tiy below tha ni^mi^r thai indtistiY mied 
m ti^wsommg y^ars. Oihar fndt^«f^aiics maiofs will Imd ©msioym^ni irv 
fey«m0ss and mdustry in avsnd^ arravof occypations^the abiUmotii^ai 
V¥ilti numbers is a fre^^yem pm^^^ulsti^ ior tnam* }obs. anb y^i coasii 
«m of tt\e m<^i common w jaknes^s among colioQ^ liraduai^^ 

• 

i i^arical caia^ones itisi appear xo parlicyterlY r^l^ve^^i for agricuHure 
majors Agncyltyrat sci^niisis, tci^sisrs ahd cons^ifvationisii farm 
prodyct^ buyara antj agriCulHiral taehnfcians ara a^qpaci^ to provide 
so/ne 300 annual opanmgs for coMaga §raduaias» v^iiy balow ina 
proiaciad mailtai^raady amranflg H|^var ^ma ^^a^t^tt? may 
Da^oma larma/s or farm nanaf ars, or mana^af s mm adrnmisirmors in 
OfiSBniaaitom ^laafrng with l#rm producis 

Siologieal nnd fhytical Scwncaa 

Opanmgs ior biotogisis, chamists, cfiamical laciwictans and oi»ar 
amamisis loial 2700 to 2.900. wa« fcaJowtha projaeiad mB^km fma\^ 
^radyatas in biotoQv and phystcat ifetanca Many baetaiatlfdaias in 
tha$a tialjJs wifJ l«ncJ amploymam m othar oceupat^om that hava rata^ 
var^a to than trairting. such as pharmacauiical salesman or tabor aiory 
lactinicians Alihoiigh iha spacrfioaHy icfe^niriied <^anmgs *or natural , 
• saenca graduatas ara low ml^iva to supply, ijraduaia^ in ihasa fiaWs " 
uauatly have specrfic skills thwi ara translwabia lo various ixcus^nons 
anhancin0 \hmt amplo^biiiKy * 

Homa Eoonomica 

Ovar 4,100 homa aconomics annual marVai*ra^dy 9Taduaias ara 
proiactad for 1985 The occupations thai have a di/att raiaitonship to 
. ihia Itaid ar^ dieiiii#ns and homa manasamani adv^sori^; wAn on^y 
to 625 avaraga dnnual tunings Oih^r suiqibie occuftaitions for homo 
^ aconomms majors* which ara also comparad to the supply of aducat>on 
art* and bysmairs admin*^^*^auon graduaias. ara kir>dar§artan la^cnars. 
dasignars, rasiauram and bar managars* end buyars jor ratatl storgs. 
^ which in<;ludas ihosa handling taxtila products Tha markat for homV 
ecbnomica majors ovar lapi^ that lor graduatafi^ <rom other discip^inas. n is 
imposstbia to project tha shares of opanmgs whion aach discipline wiH 
garner in occupattons for which various aducanonal approachas a*ra 
faas^bia 



Public Af1«ir» 

Th«'pubUc aHajrs field eowrs severai tiJSttnct spec*aHius. tncfu<J»ng 
social work, public admmtsif&uoft, parks and racreeuon manaQijment. 
and taw eniofosmont Accorcimg to me pfoieciions. mt^rksi-mscJy soc»m 
woHt graduates will outnumber avaiiable openings fc^ooa! workertiby 
40 percent Jn sdditton. jiberal arts majors also compais i or social womer 
openings. CompeMion wiH toe stifler m moiropolitsn ihan in rural areas 
The empfovn^em ie><»l for social workers especally vuJneftble lo 
^shifts in pubHc policy an-S fmancmg. so mat cJepiend for social work 
airaduates could ch^nQs rapidly m ©nher direstion 

In add«npn to the projected 7.SO0 markei ready entrems m social work. 
pubiJC affairs will generate 1 1 .400 emrams in other specialuss wniim 
this 'field. Those complettng training m parks and' Tocrostion manage- 
ment will be finerestad m the proiecied 600 to 600 average annual, 
openings for recreation workers. Those completmg ihetr education'in 
pubhc admtnistratjon wHl focus especiallY on the projected 3.1O0 to 
3,300 average anrtual openings for public officials and administrators 
This C8te0ory includes a vanety of titles, ranging from city clerk to 
state auditor Openings for public officials and administrators will also 
attract applicants vs/iih degrees in business administration. Some puniic 
affairs graduates specializing m lawenforce«nent will seek emplPY«*"^ot 
as policemen or other law enforcement officers Openings for policemen 
are not nemued separately siiheWPihe Comenmrnf projection, but ere 
included m the total Margtmi proiection >MTi»ch cQver^ a small prtspor- 
tion of (^enmgs in service occupations for college graduates 



Libem} Art» 

The lack cf direct correspondence between libera! ans majors in areas 
such as social science, letters, and languages and occupations for v^rhich 
such education is specif ic makes it very diHicult to* project jhe employ 
mem outlook for the liberal arts For the social sciences, for example, 
only 1 ,650 a verage annual openings are projected «h the directly related 
occupations of social scientists and economists, while thr markei-ready 

Of the total range of 228.800 to 241.700 average annual openings 
estimated for the Co/ivenriona/ college job market. 96 percent have been 
•"used up' m correspondence with specific majors m the preceding 
discussion Only 9.050 average annual openings for college teachers, 
research workers, authors, actors, college administrators and religious 
workers wer* not included mihe supply^demand comparisons detailed 
earlier for the various fields of study Obviously, the scam n^noer of 
openings m this residual group ol occupatiohs does not consiiU.se me 
only market for the remaining 21.000 majors m fields 1.4f-tolor# 
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Tht traridfitional mis«jOA of « hb^tMl am#duc«iion has alw&ys baoirio 
pmp^m ^mdmt^n t& atJ&pi ncrom a wida acope of wot*^ m a btoad sp^* 
tfym oi occuptitions. |^ i>oliucal scienoe major might be emptoyeti m arv 

ind««iy* vyhiie en ^nommt might b0<»&m© a m«rtc«t snat^i. a bank 
oWicial or*a purehasmia agem iimJaed* there have new bean anough 
ljusmass admini^Ma tor* to fill all iha c^nings iot wtiieh, at first glanca, 
prai»mtion m ou&tnasa*admmiatfaiion may seam mtm ^pmophm^ 
tibayal arts, »nd*aspct]Cialliy social sciance m»|OtaHi|iroy8n iha years, 
have feean ampJoyad m adtmmilimtiya and managOiiWni woi\in bqyih 

In mc#ni ytam « haa b^ma mora diiiicylt for tti^i%l arts maiors 10 
mcw^ ampioymam thai may nnd surtabla. Xo soma exieni this a 
tmuU ol iha*mGraasm9 compairtiton from graduaias mih vic^iionatlY* 
ortamad tramtnQ. Oitan ampioyai^ pmi&t ^raduaias w?ih jdb and 
imJyswY-spacrticprsparaiion. Tha^n^i praoiical rasponsaiothato^/Qh 
martcat for fibaral arm majoia-ts to «ombma ihan broad cNaucaiion 
win **skiH$'* ooyrsas thai anbanca amployabllity History, ^lofogy or 
English maiofs who aJso have a sol*r< foundafi<m m $iwiimics/or 
computar progmmming, or pftr^nnaij&dmmisfraiton wH ba m a 
attongar compaiiiiya posrtion than those who coma w^nou^praparaiton 
in apaoriii: $kiHs, Summer ampJovroam m bu$ina<^s or govarnmam at&o 
improvaa chancas im hhBM aYis majors * 

Tha raality i£ ihai tha vasi majority o! iibaraf arts majors w^tj and up m 
adminiairati^ve'ynnanagaman! 0€?Ciypaoona if may j&r#» lonunatfl anougit 
to larKf in tha Cm^0mhmf coliaga: jtA^^marltat, arn .^las ciancal 
ocqypations nf ihatr mch^ is m tha £xr^/)ictetf ooHaga joo markat Adamai 
of this ^aaltty has la<5 many m tha past to aschaw i^ursas thai raiata 
lothaaconommworkmga of their society Jf securmga good*' job m tha 
Con¥0nu0mf coliaga job matKat v/b$ a ma|or purpo^o lor such liberaJ 
arts majors m attanding coHega. thay wouW ba wail sanded by mcluding 
m thair curriculum courses thai raiata 10 tha averyday oparanon ol tha 
pr^vata and public sacioiis ^ 
o* ^»»a comp*B»n*s 

m Hfmding people who can communicate affacuvaly* aspecially m 
wriung. A liberai arts aducatmn may be mote aff aciiva than soma oih^r 
majfors m prapanng graduates to commymcata Ubaral arts majors w«h 
good wrnmg skiils. who aiso hav^ mimn soma pramtcal skills coyrsas, 
ara ^d^m^ti 10 sirass lhasa posii*va Qxialittes as ihay compata in the 
job mafkat with businass adminisiraiton and ctthar vocationally tramad 
graduatai^ 
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METHOD 




GICAt NOTES 




i«v«tl« is ti«d*to USOE projecuons of enroHmem^. dssre^es. sftd other 
pammmnm The lollowmg national tiaia have tmen lakien iqio con- 
stcfamtion m pro}«ciinig toiaJ cJe^ft^s lor ihe raefoii »i \hBi>mCBfaiirmte 
levelMOTOl snroMmoms and the j»m«nt»9a of firm-time ^Jegree credii 
enmllment; lim-ume <ie^irse credit anmllinenis and ji^ir relaiionj-riip to 
th.ei)a0Cala«f ea'ii> degrees lour years latsn and (irst-time dagree credit 
efirollmanm as a j>ertamase of 18- lo 21-yeaf'Old popwiation Tl^e 
rafljonal shara of totslUnltad Siatasbsecalaumates in T985 isprojactad 
at 28 per««pu as comparad to 3f7 1 percsni m 1975*76. 

.At iha m»swf's an|i docmHJm^s the projeeuons^ are tied to tha 
ptoductioni m earliar years oJ ttaccalauraei® degraesr a§ wail m lO the 
f«0ior>a! sJitare of projected degreas ai-thesa laveis fpr the rtstion fim 
pfOt0s$mmMBQtms tor ih« mgion ara proiactad on ilia ibaais ot dataUad • 
ejqamination of eicpected iirat-yaar anmHmems m currant ar>d davalop- 
ifiQ pro*assional i^iiools m the reg>on 

Not »H grad«8taa«8t any one degraa iaval are ar»irar»ts mto the tabor 
maritat the year in which thayfiradoata Tha loHowmgadiysimartts heve 
baah msoa to accotlm ior such graduatas 

• 21 par^m of all baccalaMtaatas ara projecikf to commwa in 
^aduata studies as fulMime studar^ts A study o1 i 971 saniois 
(dahtffied ilia axpectad distribution across fialds of study pi con- . 
imuir>9stodams*^ 

• 8.8 parcam of women bacoa laureates warasubuaotadaccordtng 
to the pfOpOft»on ot woman 16 to 24 years oW with four or more 
years of coffege who in 1975 v*era neiiha^ in the labor fo»ce nor 
ift coHaga *^ 

• 29.9 partrent. on the average.of aH master s and doctoral degr ees 



vyera subtracted to allow foi' the proponton of persons earning 
Such tjagfees w^o were already employed f ulMlmam the'ir fields , 
o1 Situdy while completing thaw studies The parcemage vanes 
. from 17 1 peroam m soime disciplines lo 47 percent in the field of 
aduoanon 

^ SaccoiBweatB "cKtuc^tion degrees wem susmamed lo accoum lor 
graduates m other discipJintis who earned teechar ceriiiicaias 
N«Niof>al Educaimn Assocmiion data were used to identify tht» appro^ 
priaie pememage o< graduates ir> special liejds to be added to *educa^ 
lion * ti^^wm ar^d daducted <rofn iheir respective discjpbnes 
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CoJItg© grBduaies am mpmiM to mo\^ pnmsr Hy mio jobs elassif tad 
at Pf0f**Si6naMachniftal or fylanag^mant-AdmiiiJstraiion tihe 
CmmmimBi maricai) and seeondanly into lObs eiassH ied m Sales or 
Cl«fics«} ftha £M^mietf market). AU othm occupations not included in 
PfOlassional-Taehmcai ivlanaaamar«-Adfrninistra«onp Salas-Clarical 
mmpr^se iha mar)(at for coHege graduates 

For each oi the ihree^inarJ«;ai6» a ranga ol avarage annual openings 
v^s |>rojac^ad lo ref iaa two diiWarani raias ol change in it^proponion of / 
total amploymant wh ooHega graduatea aja assymadHraprasani m 
tha^ major ooeypattonal groups in 108$, Tha lowar Imit m tha ranga 
was ofctamad by assummg ihat tha incraasing educational auamment 
lavata of amployad peraons wH gradyally level off. ThB top of the ranga 
was obtamad i>y asaumi/ig that adiicatmnal attafnmam^lavals will 
inoraasa at the same rate as ihay^have sinoa iha lata 1960$. Table 4 
showg tha resultmg proporiions wiiich collage graduates Inre axpam^d 
tooompftse of amplovwiam m major oe^upatmnal groups in 1985 under ^ 
the two asaumpttons. as wall as tha actual proportions for tha Unnad 
States m 1970 and 1976 



Table 4 

COLtSGS G«AOUATE$ AS PEWCENTA6E OP EMP^OYi^D 
PERSONS, 16 yeABS blp AND OVgR, 
^ BY MAJOB OCCUPATlO^fAi OBOUPS 



*l9?t (18 y«am uno ov#r) 



1070 



1376 



54 ^% 

39a 



laaa 



3105 ' 

3>a 



41 0 

ri 4 
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The pereentagas oi ^penmgs whicH will t^ave to b6 filiad by college ^ 
gmduates to reach the educationtal attainm$nt levels projected for 
^mfihymBm m an oasupatiotial category are highei* than those $ho>Am m 
Tf ble 4, Since openings comprise only a fraciion of employment in^^ny 
occupationat group, it takes a higher coUege*eduoated percentage of 
newiy ^^mptoyed workers to raise, t^e average percentage for the entire 
employedlgfoup. % * i 

the changes m eduoaiional attainment leWs for major occypational 
groups, as sh^wnin Table 4 ^ were^ihen app! led to individual occupati ons 
withih each\it>a)or^group. Within the Preie^ion^iPFechniCal group, 
adjfuwmehts ^Wfe made for some tjccup^c^^^ wHare tr^iluttonal 
/actors made ii cjear that .aft ^ewjy hired emplW^^s would be college 
-graduates, regardless of what the projected percentages of college 
graduates n^ight be that resylted from applying the average change for 
the major group as "a whole* ^ * 

Although in the Professional-Teohnteaf group a college preparation 
has already, been a prevailing requirement for employment m many 
occupations, there is still room for considerable upgrading in x^thers, 
Cominuing changes in licensmg requirements in the health fields, for 
e^mple, wili raise educatmna! anamipept levels m those occupations. 
The percemape of college graduates m-some of the science ant 
engmeertng technician operations was still quite low m 1970, and wj 
show signrhcant increases m the ne^ci years ' 

For the Managerial-Admmistrative group* ^applicaiion of the uniform 
percentage increase of coHeg^-leve! atiammeni across all operations 
leaves some occupations with percentages that will probabjy be ex- 
ceeded, For example, m the health and hc^pital admmistrator occu- 
pation, the projection is ih4>t approximately SO per^nt of the openings 
Will be for college graduates. This is probably unrealtstically Jow 

In the Sales group, the uniform application of the overall edvcationat 
atiainment projections also leaver the percentage of opeam^ for 
co(leg\» graduates somewhiat low for specif ic occupations The f ang^Vt 
35 to 62 percent for msurance salespersons, and of 3l1 to 52l percent 
for real estate salespersons are examples of educational attainment 
levels that are ttkely exceeded, and that wilU therefore, accommo- 
date more college 'grabu^tes than reflected m this report 
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^ APPENDIX A 



PROJECTED MARKIT-READY ENTRANTS 
AT THE SACHEtOR'S. MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL LEVELS, 
FUajMUlFSTOOY, SREB REGION, 1S86 





Market-Seady " 


Percent^ 




. > ^ In^nts 


of Total 


, Acooontmg ^ . . 


1'1,»00 








- • 51680 




2.0 


AmIiitectuH ii- O^siyn 


4',020 




1.4 


Qiologioel Science^ 


10,760 




3.8 


Business fk Managemer>t, except 










36.280 




12.9 


Commynicaiions . / 


10,110 




3.6 


.Comput€r4r»iormanon Sciences 


2.700 




10 




] 71.540 




25.3 




16;160 




5.4 


Fine tSi Applied Arts 


6.700 




2.4 


Foreigfi Langijdges 


2,220 






Henkh Fields ^ 


. 20.990 




7.5 


Nursing 




9,640 




Hospitals & Health Administfaiion 




450 




OGCupational & Fhysical Therapy 




' 820 


• 


fHibiiC Health 




690 




fVieuiCol tJODoraiofjy lecnnoic^y 




1.710 




Dental Hygiene 




2,660 








2.280 




Horne Economtcs 


4.130 




1.5 


Letters ^ 


7.290 




2.6 


library Science 


liic 




.7 


Mathematics ^ 


2.970 




1.1 


Physical Science 


4.430 




1,6 


Psychology 


10.920 




3.9 


. Piibtfc Affairs & Services 


19,140 




6.8 


$<^ial WoHc ^ 




7,750 . 




Social^ Sciemes St Area Studtes 


22.030 




7.8' 


Other l^ieWs * . - 


-11,350 




4.0 


Total 


281.230 




100^0 
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qCCOPATIONSIj^CiUbED IN SUPPLY pEMA>aO CdMPARISOKiS 

•5.^. . QcGupations •< 



. • 'Aciclttfnio-Pi«id otStudy , 

',: /Vsv^jj?*"' ^. ' ' ' - , * 

? Hospital Care Adrrji^tration 

. _ ' J* bocupaiiohal Therapy 
V ^V ' IPfiyisiGal Therapy 
• ' Si)e«ch'*Audiology * 



Dentistry 



Mddicir\$ 
Optometry 



^^^^ 

V Chiropract^te MediGine 

Veterinaiy Medicine 

• Pharmacy 
Medical Laboratory technology 

^ ' \ Radiologic Technology 

Dental Hygiene 

X Architecture 

Accounting" ^ 
""Cocpp!3lte^ Science %f 



Communications 



t'^Naa Ith Professions 

Health Administrators 



Dentists 

Doctors 

Optometrists 
Podiatrfsts 
Chiropractors 
'^Veterinarians 
Other Health fraotttior^ers 

Pharmacists * ^' 

Clinical tabor; jiory Tech nicians 
and Technologists 

' Badiologic Technologists and 
Technicians 

Dental Hygienists \ 

Other Professional Fields 

Architects , 

Siir^yors 

Draftsmen 

Accountants 

Assessors, Controllers, Local 
Public Administration 

Computer Programmers * 
Computer Systems Analysts 
Other Computer Specialists 
Operations. Systems Research 

Editors and Rtfpdrt^rs 
Public Relations and Publicity 
Writers 
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^ Cornmunioaiion^ (continued) 



Ectucdtron 



iSngineePtng 



Law 

Library Science 

Socjdl Work 



/ 



Radio and Television Announcers 
Advertisinst Agents and 
Salesworkers 

Secondary Education Teachers 
Elememary jSchool Teachers 
Kl nderga rtenrT^^achers 
Adult Education Teachers 
Teacher Aides * 
Other Teachers, except College 
School Administrators 
Vocatipnal, Education Counselors 

Engineers, Aero-Astronauttc ^ 

Engineers^ Chemical 

Engineers. Civil 

Engineers, Electrical 

'Engineers, Industrial 

Engineers, Mechanical 

Engineers, MefallurgicaJ 

Engineers, Mining 

Engineers, Petroleum 

Engineers, Sales , 

Engineers, O^her 

Electrical Sectronjc Technicians 

Indusiriat Engineering Technicians 

Mathematical Technicians 

Other Engineering and Science 

^ Technicians ^ 

Airline Pilots 

Air Traffic Controllers 

Flight Engineers 

Radio Operators 

To jl Programmers 

Other Technicians, except Health 

lav^ers 
Librarians 

Social Workers 
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FkiMi with Uit &ff#et Corraipondanca between Occupations 

end Academic field 



i^riculiure 




vjpine and Applied Arts 



Biology 

FhysioBil Science 



Business Administration, except 
Accounting 



Agrjcutturai Scientists 
Agnculturel Technicians 
f oresters, Conservationists ^ 
Buyers, Shippers, farm ProcJuGts 
farm Management Advisors 

Musicians- and Composers 
Writers, Artists and v 

Emertainers ^ . 
Painters and Sculptors 
fhotographers 
Archivists and Curators 
Designers 

Biologists ^"^s 
Chemists 

Chemical Technicians 
Life^d Physical Scienitsts 

Personnel Workers 

Managers and Administrators 

Bank, f rnancial Managers 

Credit Ma^nagers 

Buyers, Wholesale, l^etdii 

Purchasing Agejits. other Buyers 

Scales Managers, Retail 

Sates Managers. Wholesale 

Public Construction Inspectors 

Other Inspectors 

Wicials, -^rninistrators. Public 

Postmasters, Mail 
Superintendents 

funeral Directors 

Building Managers. 
Superintendents 

Office Managers 

Officers, Pilots, Pursers, Ship 

Officials, Lodges, Upions 

Railroad Conductors 
^^^'-Restaurant, Cafe, Bar Managers 

Other^Managers, Administrators 



Bmin^ssAdministration/exoe^l Sales. Workers 
Aocoufitind (continued) * Auctioneers 




'Demonstrators 
Hucksters and Peddlers 
Insurance Agents, Brokers, etc. 
Newspaper Carriers and Vendors 
I^al istate Agents, Brokers 
Stocks and Bonds Sales Agents 
.Other Sales and Sales Workers 

Clerical Workers 
Legal Seoreteries 
Medical Secretaries 
Other Secretaries 
Typists 

Stenographers 

Bookkeeping, Billing Operators 
Calculating Machine Operators 
Computer, Peripheral Equipment 

Operators. ' * ^ 

Ouplfcattng Machine Operators 
1<eypunch Operators 
Tabulating Machine Operators 
Other OWice Machine Operatdrs 
Bank Tellers 
/ • BiHing Clerks 

J Bookkeepers ♦ ^ 

Cashiers % 
Clericel Assistants, Social Welfare 
\ Collectors, Bill and^ccount 
jCounter Clerks, except food 
/Oispaichers 
J Enumerators and "Interviewers 
Estimators. Investigators 
^xpeditors. Production Controllers 
File Clerks 

Insurance Adjusters* Examiners 
Library Attendants, Assistants 
Mail Carriers, Post Office 
Mail Handlers, except Post Office 
Meter f^eaders * 
Payroll Clerks 
Postal Clerks 
Proofreaders 
Beal Estate Appraisers 
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Busin^^ss Admiqiistration, except 
Accounting (continued) 



Academic PteW of Study is 
Indeterminate 



Clerical VVorkers <cominued) 
Receptionists 

Shipping. Receiving Clerks 
Statistical Clerks 
Stock Clerks^ Storekeepers 
' Telegraph Messengers 
Telegraph Operators 
Telephone Operators 
Ticket Station Agents 
Other Clerical Workers 

ColJege Teachers 
Research Workers 
Authors 
Actors 

College Administrators 
Religious Workers 
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